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THE SUMMER AT MEADVILLE. 


For some reason, I can hardly tell what, no previous summer has 
ever moved my heart like this. It is not more beautiful than 
other summers have been; but its scenes have a strange voice, a 
new language. I hear, as I never did before, day unto day 
uttering speech, and night unto night showing knowledge. I 
hear the heavens declaring the glory of God; and in the firma- 
ment I behold his handywork ; and the earth is full of his riches. 
For some reason, I stand amidst God’s works this summer with 
a deeper sympathy with the all-sustaining Spirit than I have ever 
felt before. It may be owing to the progress of years. When 
the impatience and little ambitions of youth have passed away, 
there is a calm thoughtfulness that usually succeeds, which very 
naturally leads to a higher appreciation of the moral influences of 
nature. Youth, in its eagerness, hurries from object to object; it 
cannot stay to become quiet, and be impressed by nature’s influ- 
ences; but I am inclined to attribute my unwonted impressions 
to my residence for two or three weeks here in the country, in the 
midst of nature. At the risk of egotism, let me describe the scenes 
around me, and some of the thoughts and emotions which they 
have suggested. Imagine a village lying amidst high hills; the 
hills shaped in beauty, and covered with forests, cultivated fields, 
and pastures. ‘T'wo streams find their ways among the hills, and, 
uniting their waters at the north-western edge of the landscape, 
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flow gently through the village. Everywhere is verdure: the 
town lies amidst the rich foliage. On the east and west are hills 
that might be called mountains; their summits perhaps three 
hundred feet high, and a mile and a half asunder. You see this 
landscape, the deep valley, the winding stream, the wooded hill- 
tops, the sloping fields and pastures, with grain and flocks and 
herds. It is not strange that the presence of God should be felt 
in such a scene. It is in nowise superior to a thousand others 
in our country; but it is very lovely; the Maker’s smile seems to 
rest upon it; and in the air, fragrant with flowers and vocal with 
the songs of birds, his benediction is whispered to the ears of his 
children. And now, laying all the rest of the world out of mind, 
what a home is this, which the Father has made for his children 
who dwell in this beautiful vale! We fill our rooms with pictures ; 
but behold what pictures the Almighty has placed all around this 
landscape! What blending of sweet beauty and noble grandeur ! 
And then consider that each day brings variety; vegetation ad- 
vances; sunlight and shade, sky and cloud, hot noon and cool 
evening, are sent to perform their ministries. Seed-time and 
harvest keep their appointment. The pastures are covered with 
flocks, the valleys are filled with corn, they shout for joy, they 
also sing. 

One evening, as the sun was sinking low, I climbed up to the 
summit of the western mountain: the village lay at my feet; 4 
deep shade was upon all the slope I had ascended, and where I 
stood; but upon the village, and on the opposite mountain, the 
evening sun was still pouring his rays. As I gazed upon the 
scene, the shadow slowly extended from the foot of the mountain 
on which I stood, and crept over stream and grove and village and 
verdant slope, and then up the mountain-side; it did not seem to 
move, and yet it did; and, as the sun sank lower and lower, tree 
after tree was sunk in the ascending shadow, until the light of the 
last ray faded from the mountain’s top. It was a scene to touch 
the heart, to make one weep. ‘Tranquillity seemed to be coming 
down out of heaven from God to his children, and all so gently, 
so gradually. The mother watching around her sick child, as 
evening approaches, steps softly about its couch, and draws the 
curtains, and hushes every noise, and tries to court sleep to come 
and give rest to the little fevered sufferer. And here, with an 
infinite tenderness, the Father appeared all so gently and gradually 
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withdrawing the light of day and throwing the shade of night over 
these homes of his children. They were troubled and weary; 
and he soothed them to rest: indeed, it seemed as if he was near, 
saying to his children, to the world everywhere, ‘Good night! 
peace be with you!”? Qh! there is a meaning in the close of day 
which thousands never appreciate. It reveals the tender, loving 
care of the Father. And, then, it brings to us solemn warnings : 
as the shade of evening creeps over the world, so will the shade of 
death one day fall upon our sight, and put a period to all our 
plans and labors. 

Hardly less impressive is the morning scene of nature. How 
gently the Father wakes his sleeping children! The hushed 
repose of night is not rudely broken; gradually the breaking 
light gathers upon the edge of the horizon; it rises into the 
eastern sky; and he who gazes upon that coming glory may feel 
the significance of a poet’s speech who compares the bright beams 
shooting above the eastern hills, heralding the sun, to the advane- 
ing spears of an approaching army, an army of light coming to 
conquer and disperse the powers of darkness. But I love best to 
recognize the Father’s smile in that breaking morning light. It 
talks not to me of spears and armies, but of heavenly benignity 
coming with benedictions to rouse the sleeping children of earth 
from their slumbers, and give to them a new day. Oh! think of 
it when the light comes so gently to your window; and with 
devout gratitude rise, and accept the gift the Father brings to 
you. 

Another scene has moved me deeply, as I have dwelt among 
these hills. It was the sabbath-day. A long succession of 
fair weather had parched the surface of the earth, and dried up 
the little streams. Man and beast and plant longed for moisture. 
In the afternoon, when the heat was becoming most oppressive, 
the clouds gathered over us, and a gentle, copious shower came 
down to bless the earth and its inhabitants. A sweet sense of 
God’s presence took full possession of my heart. It was an hour 
to be remembered. It seemed as if Heaven were pouring down 
mercies upon the earth. I could sympathize with the devout 
Psalmist. While I meditated upon his words, Jehovah seemed to 
be riding on a chariot of clouds, and watering the hills from his - 
chambers, and filling the brooks in every valley; and all things 
seemed instinct with joy and gratitude: the little vine lifted up its 
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head ; the tall forest-tree gathered itself up in its full height and 
glory. The valleys shouted for joy, they also sang; and the hills 
rejoiced on every side. I had witnessed many a summer shower 
as beautiful and as timely as this; but never before, under similar 
influences, had I been so pervaded and subdued by a sense of God’s 
goodness and love. All must admire the wisdom and power 
displayed in watering the earth. And is it not strange that we 
are so seldom subdued by the goodness and love? 

The shower passed away; a brilliant rainbow surmounted the 
eastern hills; the sun sank in the west; and amidst the freshness 
of nature, in the calm evening twilight, we gathered in the village 
church for divine worship. Was it strange that I felt the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘‘ Lo! God is here”? It was a holy hour: the 
heart was in that service. And when our prayers and praise had 
been offered for the evening sacrifice, and we came forth into the 
presence of the clear, still night-heavens, the moon in full orb 
pouring her silvery light upon stream and field and forest-hills, it 
seemed as though heaven and earth could hardly keep silent; the 
beautiful glory proclaimed plainer than words could utter it, 
‘Behold the riches of the Father’s goodness.” What long- 
suffering mercy! How love strives to win unworthy children to 
obedience ! 

I have spoken of one little spot of earth; and poorly enough I 
have described how God visits it and dwells in it, in his unbounded, 
glorious goodness and love. But that spot, though in some re- 
spects a favored one, only shares with all the earth the Father’s 
loving presence. What a world the Creator has given us to dwell 
in! What wonders of magnificence and convenience come to 
us in the circuit of every day! We slumber upon the constancy 
of our blessings. Could we be waked out of nothingness, with 
faculties complete, and the scenes of a day, morning, noon, even- 
ing, and midnight, pass before us, how should we admire the 
gift, and praise the Giver ! G. W. H. 





HUMAN PERFECTION. 


As God is the great Source of all existence, and as he unites in 
himself, to an infinite degree, every perfection, it is evident he is 
the highest standard of attainment any spiritual being can set 
before himself, — the ultimate aim of all spiritual exertion. But, 
inasmuch as he is infinite and all other beings are finite, he can 
be a standard, not in degree, but only in kind. That is to say, 
man can never expect to rival the perfections of God, and become 
perfect as he is; for this would make’ him a God. But he 
has it in his power to become perfect as God is perfect in accord- 
ance with his nature and the capacities with which he is endowed; 
to become, that is, a perfect created being. That which is infi- 
nite can never be attained unto by that which is finite. The finite 
may be continually approximating, so to speak, to the infinite ; but 
it can never reach it. So man may grow continually in perfec- 
tion; day by day may he approximate unto infinite perfection; 
and yet he will never reach it. Age after age may see him 
advancing, in a greater or less degree, towards the perfection of 
his nature. And when ages shall have passed away, and be 
forgotten, still age upon age will lie before him, in which he is to 
become more perfect. 

Such is the object for which we are created. Such is the man- 
ner in which this object is to he attained. Likeness to God is the 
goal of our highest endeavor. But though we may press onward 
to an infinity of attainment, and thus, entering upon the celestial 
regions, be brought nearer to our mark, still will an infinity lie 
before us. 

I use now the popular language. Strictly speaking, the finite 
can never approximate to the infinite. If, for example, any one 
being or thing is continually approaching nearer and nearer to any 
other being or thing, it is manifest that finally it will attain unto 
it, touch it, or become like to it. But with the finite and the infi- 
nite such is not the case. That which is infinite is so by the 
necessity of its being; and thus alone can it be infinite. A finite 
being, therefore, can never become an infinite being. The finite 
can never become infinite. The relation between the two may be 
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fairly exhibited by a circle.* Thus, the circle is the infinite, 
without beginning, middle, or end. It is all-comprehensive. It 
is complete. Within this circle, and following its direction, moves 
the finite, a defined object or body. It constantly repeats the 
circle; but, being limited, being imperfect, being, if the expres- 
sion is allowable, a moving entity, not an all-embracing totality, 
it is restricted by necessity to these narrow confines. And though 
for all eternity it should continue this unvaried uniformity of 
motion, yet never could it comprehend the circle; never could it 
become like it, a circle, without beginning, middle, or end. It 
may move in the direction of the circle. It can never become a 
circle. So, within the great circle of God’s infinity of perfections, 
moves finite man. 

But I would not have it appear that I am using the language 
of discouragement. Let it. not be thought that a perfect union 
between God and his creation, man, is therefore an impossibility. 
On the contrary, it is within the power of all men. It consists, 
not in an equality with God, but only in a likeness to him. It is 
not only possible, but we will never have reached our highest 
destiny until we have gained this perfect union. 

I purpose to present some thoughts upon this subject of human 
perfection, that we may be able, if possible, to understand more 
clearly its true meaning, and learn whether man is capable of its 
attainment in this life. The subject is so extensive that I can do 
no more than give it a general consideration. And I think that if 
we can obtain some definite idea of the word perfection, as applied 
to human nature, and thus affix a meaning to what is but a vague 
term in the general mind, it will be more beneficial to us than to 
discuss in detail the methods and degrees of perfection with refer- 
ence to any special part or phasis of our common nature. 

By perfection, in the abstract, is meant thoroughness, complete- 
ness; the terms being synonymous. The thorough performance 
of some definite work, the complete attainment of some particular 
end, is that of which perfection is predicated. To say that a 


* This illustration may not be clear to all. A diagram, not here repre- 
sentable, in which a dotted circle, the finite, is cireumscribed by an unbroken 
one, the infinite, will perhaps solve the difficulty. Better still, an illustration 
may be found in the Hippodrome, with a chariot and horses in full race. No 
illustration, however, of the relation of finitude and infinitude can claim more 
than a comparative clearness and force. 
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thing is perfect is to say that in its kind and degree it cannot be 
surpassed or rendered more complete; that it has reached the ful- 
ness of an entire development ; that to add any thing to it, or to 
take any thing from it, is to mar it. In another point of view, 
and briefly, a thing is perfect when it is true to its nature, and 
has accomplished its design. 

In estimating the character, condition, quality, of an object, we 
judge by a fixed standard. This standard, being the most perfect 
idea the mind entertains of the object, is considered the criterion 
of judgment. In some cases it is a real standard, visible, tangi- 
ble. In other cases it is an ideal one, invisible, intangible. In 
the former case, as it is fixed and definite, a judgment is easily 
and correctly formed. In the latter case, as the ideal differs in 
different minds, it is difficult of attainment, and there is a likeli- 
hood of an erroneous judgment. But in every case there exists 
a perfect standard, from the measure of which our judgments are 
formed. This standard, whether real or ideal, we invest with the 
attribute of perfection. And carrying it in our minds we can 
estimate the character, condition, quality, of things of the same 
class. Thus, for example, a perfect tree is one which, exposed to 
its proper conditions, drawing all necessary sustenance from the 
soil and the atmosphere, and finding only genial influences in sur- 
rounding nature, has grown up from the seed; developing to their 
fullest extent, and in their natural mode and relations, all its parts ; 
putting forth and ripening its branches and leaves and fruit, in 
accordance with the laws to which it is subject, till it stands clothed 
with perfection, an object symmetrical and beautiful. It has 
attained the ideal of a tree, the object had in the mind of God in 
its creation. No power it possesses lies undeveloped, or has deve- 
_loped itself unnaturally. It has been obedient in all points to its 
nature and object. Nothing is left to be done, or done differently. 
It is a perfect tree. 

Or look at an object of human creation, a piece of mechanism. 
When the weights and levers, the wheels and springs, are arranged 
in their appropriate positions, and are completely adapted to each 
other; when all work in a quiet and beautiful harmony, and, with 
no indication of disorder or obstruction, and with no manifest 
improvement presenting itself, accomplish fully and unerringly the 
purpose in view in the mind of the artisan, — we pronounce 
the machine perfect ; for it is a perfect expression of the idea of its 
maker. 
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Or take a piece of sculpture, man’s ideal of the human form. 
When do we call it perfect? When the master-mind, gathering 
together with the energy of genius the perfections of beauty 
expressed in the varied physical life of man around him, — the 
most perfect features, forms, and proportions of the human body, — 
unites them in a material shape, and then, investing the whole 
with that unity of beauty which the perfect arrangement of such 
physical perfections affords him, or, more correctly, combining 
these perfections with such obedience to the laws of proportion and 
harmony as to evolve that beauty which depends alone upon such 
a combination, expresses his ideal in visible form, — creates, I 
may say, a perfect image of ideal beauty. He has here exhausted 
his ideal.* He has expressed perfectly his whole thought and 
sentiment, so far as they relate to his ideal. Tis work is com- 
plete. He has reached perfection. 

These examples will point out to us a distinction that is to be 
noticed in the consideration of this subject, and one which will 
be of importance when we come to consider human perfection. 
Perfection may be predicated either of a creation absolutely, by 
virtue of its independent being, or of a creation when considered 
as fitted to gain an object for the attainment of which it was 
created. In some cases, the object of the creation is simply the 
creation itself, as its ownend. In other cases, it is the attainment 
of a certain end, by means of the object created, — being merely 
a cause to produce a particular effect. Thus, the object for which 
a work of art is created consists in the work itself. A painting, a 
piece of sculpture, a piece of architecture, is created for its own 
sake. It is its own object. No other is had in view besides it. 
But the object for which a piece of mechanism is created resides 
in the end to be produced by the machine; and the machine, 
instead of being an end, like the work of art, is merely the means 
to an end. ‘To attfibute perfection, therefore, to a work of art, 
is one thing; to a piece of mechanism, another. In the former 
case we mean, that the creation has fulfilled the idea meant to be 
expressed, or the object had in view, which idea or object is con- 
tained in itself; by the latter, that the creation is perfectly capa- 
ble of producing a particular end, out of itself and not yet existing. 


* I need hardly say, that, when I speak of attaining or exhausting the ideal, 
I do not speak absolutely. ‘The ideal must be a low one, or the artist’s genius 
transcendent, where this can be done. 
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What, now, we are prepared to ask, do we mean when we speak 
of human perfection, — when we affirm perfection of man? 

The common idea is, that to attain perfection is to reach some 
definite point or place which is the goal of man’s existence, and 
beyond which there can be, from the nature of the case, no advance. 
This view robs man of the chief glory of his nature, which is, that, 
in harmony with the Divine will, he is to advance to new and still 
new degrees of excellence for ever, — absolutely for ever. The 
infinite treasures of the Infinite Mind are freely offered to us; but 
we never can exhaust them. We are at present mere children in 
attainment, in comparison with what a million centuries faithfully 
spent will make us. And at the close of that seemingly endless 
period we shall still be children, as compared with what we shall 
be if we choose, after a like progress during a like series of ages. 
What a solemn, what an almost overwhelming thought it is, that 
our aspirations after mental and spiritual attainment are never to 
die out, are never to be fully satisfied ; but that every fresh acqui- 
sition is but to sharpen our intellectual and spiritual appetite! 
Let us see if we cannot, assisted by the light of the foregoing 
remarks, obtain some more legitimate notion of the perfection to 
which man is to attain, than that which confines it to a point or 
a place. 

It is evident at once, that man is not like the statue that the 
sculptor hews from the block of marble, and clothes with his ideal. 
For the one is created a perfect form; the other is simply a 
germ, the law of whose being is development, but which is at its 
birth but a seed, which must be subjected to particular fostering 
influences, in order to develop its as yet hidden faculties. The 
one is created perfect ; the other is created for perfection. 

To attribute the perfection of the machine to man will come 
nearer to the truth. The machine is called perfect, when, by the 
proper exercise of all its parts, it gains the end proposed in its 
creation. So it is with man. He is perfect, when, by a faithful 
use of the means put in his power, moral, intellectual, external, 
he is gaining with the utmost rapidity the end designed for him by 
God in his creation. 

A clear understanding of this point will thoroughly unfold the 
subject, —a subject most simple when carefully studied. Let us 
look at it a little more closely. 

When I say that man possesses the perfection of the machine, 
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I use a simile which, though very well adapted for illustration, 
is by no means strictly correct, A machine is a combination of 
parts formed for the purpose of attaining a particular end. Man 
also is a combination of parts formed for the purpose of attaining 
a particular end. Considered in this light, perfection may be 
attributed to each; for each is perfectly fitted for the work it has 
to do. But, in the case of the man, there exist two important 
elements which put a stop to the resemblance beyond this. 

First, man possesses a will. The machine is formed to produce 
an effect; and, being set in motion, it must produce that effect. 
It is wholly subervient to the mind which adapted its parts to each 
other, and all to the common end. It must obey the mechanical 
laws to which it is subject. Considered as an instrument fitted to 
produce a definite end, it is perfect; and considered as producing 
that end, it is also perfect. But its perfection is of necessity. 
Man, considered as a creation fitted to produce a definite end, is 
also perfect. God’s part in man’s creation is perfect, as are all 
his works. Every man is perfectly able to gain the destiny for 
which he was created. Nothing is wanting tohim. But whether 
he will gain it is another thing, — not depending upon his Creator, 
not upon his ability, but upon his own free-will. There is no 
necessity with him. 

The second element may be seen in the following consideration. 
The end for which the machine is made is fixed and limited. Hay- 
ing gained it, it can advance no farther, but can only repeat itself. 
The object for which man is created, though definite, is unlimited. 
His goal is clearly discernible, and its position can be clearly 
defined. But such is its nature, that, when he has reached the 
position it occupies before him, it has shifted its place, and, pass- 
ing on, keeps still in advance of him. And thus will it be for 
ever, —an eternal pursuit, —he constantly pressing on after it, 
and it keeping constantly in advance of him.’ This is the chene, 
ter of his progress. 

To be perfect, therefore, is simply to be noun faithful to 
all the means of improvement God has given us. Man has an 
intellect, a conscience, a will, and affections. His intellect was 
given him that it might be enlarged and strengthened, his affec- 
tions that they might be purified and elevated, and his will that it 
might be subjected to the control of a pure and an enlightened 
conscience. The one who lives in constant obedience to the will 
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of God, who in all things faithfully performs his duty, and ever 
strives to see more and more clearly what is his duty, has already 
attained perfection. To say that a being who is to improve for 
ever can become perfect in any other sense seems to me erroneous. 
Perfection of progress, in the sense of a cessation of progress, 
can never be affirmed of one, a law of whose being is eternal pro- 
gress. It can only be affirmed of him as implying a perfect 
fitness and ability to progress. 

This, then, seems plain, that human perfection is not the perfec- 
tion of accomplishment. It is the perfection of fitness. It does 
not enable one to say, “ My life’s labors are closed; my destiny 
is accomplished. Henceforth there is nought remaining for me 
todo. With God I can only say, I am.” This is the language 
that it prompts: ‘‘ Let the future make such revelations of duty 
to me as it may; let the constant development of this immortal 
soul translate me into whatever regions of God’s universe will best 
satisfy its wants, and afford scope for its exercise; let the gradual 
commingling and the harmonious intercourse of godlike spirits 
carry me into whatever companionships my sympathy and my 
love will warrant, —I am ready, I am willing, I am earnestly 
desirous, to do all that a perfect God can require of me.” 

If now I have given a correct account of human perfection, it 
is manifest that man can become perfect in this life. No one can 
do more, or can live more truly, than his nature enables him to; 
and every man can do this if he will. And this is to be perfect. 

But, in order to render more complete what I have already said, 
I must here mention one further consideration. In a perfect man, 
speaking of him as a spiritual being, as in any perfect thing, every 
part of his nature must be developed in due proportion, and with 
reference to every other part. A tree that had reached a great 
height, or had swollen to an unusual girth, at the expense of its 
health or strength, would be imperfect. A human body that has 
poured that portion of its life-energy into one of its limbs or features 
which is required by another is a deformity. So also a man who 
cultivates one part of his nature unduly, and thereby, of necessity, 
causes another part to suffer, is so far wanting in perfection. One 
who is principally intellect, or principally conscience, or principally 
will, or principally affections, has failed to secure a due balance 
or proportion among these different faculties, and will exhibit a 
nature of a one-sided and unnatural development. And it will 
be found, that, at the same time that he is wandering from perfec- 
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tion, the faculty thus over-developed is in a morbid state; as, to 
be in a healthy condition, it needs the influences resulting from 
the proportionate development of the other faculties. Though the 
subject has been treated in a most general manner, we may draw 
from what has been said a somewhat clearer understanding of our 
duty. 

if to be perfect is to be faithful, constantly and in all points, to 
our duty, it cannot be difficult for us to feel how far short we 
have all come of perfection. How many days have been passed 
in the life of any man, in which he could solemnly say, ‘“ This 
day I have faithfully done my duty; I have done every thing 
God demanded of me; I have fallen short not a single iota. This 
day has been a perfect day in my life” ? 

It may seem a simple definition I have given of perfection, to 
be faithful to our duty. But it is not an easy thing for one so 
to live. It will require days, and nights too, of anxious watch- 
fulness and prayer, of toil and trial, of bitter self-denial, — yes, 
sometimes of heart-breaking self-denial. It will require that no 
one of our faculties be asleep, or heavy in action, but that all be 
on the alert to put forth their utmost activity, whenever and 
wherever required. In a word, it will require a life consecrated 
to God, and therefore to duty, under the strict and constant 
guidance of a high Christian principle. 

With this great prize of Christian perfection before us, we 
should not rest satisfied for a moment until we have attained to it. 
Ought we to be content to live on in the dull routine of a worldly 
life, asking no more than this earth can give us? Ought we not 
to arouse ourselves from this deaduess of life in which we are 
lying, and strive after that higher life which our souls, when in 
their loftiest estate, ardently crave, in which every faculty of our 
nature will be called into a healthy and perfect action ? 

If we do this faithfully, we shall find, that, while our faculties 
are gaining a sounder tone, they will be passing from their present 
state of discord, till, each becoming adapted to the rest, and all to 
a common end, we shall, like instruments of music the harmony 
of whose tones shows that the instruments are in perfect tune, 
exhibit lives breathing the very essence of harmony and beauty, 
the natural expression of our internal unity; and, while we 
become objects of reverence and noble examples to our fellow- 
men, we shall receive the inestimable favor of our Heavenly 
Parent. G, A. C. 
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THE VISION. 


I wap a waking vision, for indeed ’twas not in sleep; 

For, with no cloud o’er my spirit, unearthly dread did creep: 
A low-voiced tone came to me, yet no earthly step was near, 
But still these words of warning fell on my wakeful ear, — 


Distinctly said: ‘‘ The angels say that little Charlie’s dead ;” 
And from my couch I started, and I stood beside his bed: 

I listened to his breathing soft, as sweetly there he slept ; 

But a more than mortal dreariness had o’er my senses crept. 


A widow’s lot came o’er me; but I felt the hand that gave, 

And this alone, in tenderness, my beauteous boy could save: 

But I dreaded lest the storm-cloud should once more blight my lot; 
For the memory of a heavy loss was deep and unforgot. 


Then I thought how many were the plans I’d cherished for my boy; 
That he’d fulfil all glorious hopes, and promises of joy; 
And I feared my bud of beauty should be wrested from my side, 


And leave me in my loneliness to wish that I had died. 


For sad indeed would be my fate if that dear one should go, 
Who was to fill my lonely hours with joy instead of woe; 

But a soft tone spoke in my heart, though not upon my ear, 
And said, “* Trust thou in Providence, and banish all thy fear.” 


I marvelled that the angels should not know that he were dead, 
If ’twere true their blessed spirits kept their watch around his bed. 
Then I deemed it superstitious to cherish such a thought ; 

But I said, Perchance a lesson to my soul may yet be taught. 


So I took it as a warning to guard his soul with care; 
That his mind be kept a temple, for ever pure and fair ; 
And to set a bright example, that the serpent-wiles of sin 
To his heart and to his spirit may never enter in. 


For we surely cannot tell, if the “little sparrow’s fall” 

Is noticed and is “cared for” by the Father of us all, 

But even “ trifles light as air’? may have momentous weight, 

And guide us in our upward aims to reach that holy state, — 
VOL. VII. 30 
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Where all mystery shall be solved, and the joyous, bright new-birth 
Shall cast in shade all joyousness and happiness of earth. 
Then treasure with the greatest care each little stepping-stone, 


And gather from each trifling source an aid to lead thee on. 
‘ ABRITA. 


THE PULPIT AND THE PEW. 


As far back as my recollection serves me, the first stir in our 
parish was occasioned by an alteration in our pulpit. The church 
was an old, weather-beaten edifice, with pews whose seats were on 
hinges, which strangely clattered at the beginning and end of the 
devotional exercises; and the pulpit stood in mid-air, over which 
was raised a huge sounding-board. Soon after Parson Goodman 
was settled, the parish took the following vote, by unanimous 
consent, at the annual parish-meeting, viz. —‘‘ Voted that a 
committee, consisting of three of the society, be empowered to 
confer with Jonas Bright, the joiner, as to the cost of lowering 
the pulpit, and removing the sounding-board therefrom; and that 
said committee have full leave to do the said work, or cause it to 
be done, and charge the same to the owners of the pews in said 
house.”’ 

Parson Goodman then occupied the pulpit, and Deacon Wise- 
man the pew. In due time, the alteration was effected; and great 
unanimity prevailed. The milder forms of the Calvinistic creed 
were issued from Sunday to Sunday, and everybody acquiesced 
in the truth of them; children were baptized at a very early age, 
catechized, kept still on Sunday, sent early to bed, and obedient 
to all parental commands, always bowed to the minister, kept mum 
in his presence, sitting in the corner, and only looking askance, 
eager to witness his departure to be released from bondage. 

In a few years, however, another change was agitated. The 
pulpit was still too high. Deacon Wiseman said he had conferred 
with some who were bold enough to assert it should be lowered 
several feet; and Solomon Guy, the tithingman, for the first time 
in his life, spoke in the meeting, and affirmed “‘he did not see 
why the pulpit should not be on a /evel with the pews; ”’ but this 
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was held as an insane speech; although some of the young peo- 
ple, it was firmly believed, bribed Solomon to utter their senti- 
ments. And from this time we may fairly date the commencement 
of troubles in the church at Milltown. 

The first restlessness of the people became manifest about the 
time of the Temperance Reform. Parson Goodman was requested 
. to preach his sentiments in full. He did so; and, although it was 
a perfect noncommittal performance, it was nevertheless carefully 
scrutinized. In one place, he spoke of Paul’s direction to Timothy, 
‘to use no longer water, but a little wine, for his stomach’s sake,” 
&c. He made reference, likewise, to the miracle of Christ at Cana; 
and although the inebriate could not take shelter under his cautious 
remarks, yet the moderate drinker did not feel himself condemned ; 
and this would not do for the portion who requested the sermon 
to be preached. The parson was evidently in a bad state, espe- 
cially as the reformatory spirit was making rapid strides in Mill- 
town. There was the vexed question of slavery talked about in 
every family, and the doctrine of capital punishment, both of which 
themes had never been broached in the pulpit. The young people, 
particularly, were interested to know what their minister thought 
of these matters. So he preached upon them, taking for the sla- 
very sermon the text where Paul directs Onesimus to be sent back 
to his master; quoting the old Mosaic notions of bondage; and 
finally concluding, that, ‘‘as sin always did exist, it behoved each 
hearer to look into his own heart, instead of looking abroad, 
to fret over the wickedness of other lands;” and this by no 
means satisfied the hearers. It did not conform to modern ideas 
of duty. 

The fermentation was still further excited by the parson’s 
maintaining most rigidly the law of capital punishment; and 
after the sermon, from the text, that ‘‘ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’’ we may reasonably con- 
clude that the agitation by no means subsided. Deacon Wise- 
man endeavored in vain to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
Lyceums were held, but the lecturers were all advocates for 
reform; prayer-meetings were akin to caucuses upon political 
rights; and pretty soon Deacon Wiseman became the popular 
leader of the reformatory party. Soon after, he was appointed to 
confer with Parson Goodman to consider the expediency of his 
withdrawal, or so far surrendering his salary as to enable a col- 
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league to be settled in connection with himself. It was all over 
with the parson when the deacon went with the opposite party. 
The mere handful which kindled the fire had now raised a great 
conflagration ; and it threatened to dissolve the parish, unless 
some palliating measures were immediately resorted to. A coun- 
cil was called, and resulted in the dismission of the minister; the 
parish alleging, that, in consequence of certain obnoxious and 
discarded views, the services of the pastor were ineffectual in the 
promotion of their growth and prosperity ; and the good man was 
accordingly dismissed. Evidently the pulpit was too high or too 


And now for his successor. He must be a reformer, of course, 
an anti-slavery man, in favor of the abolition of capital punishment; 
and some now asserted that he must be of a certain political party ; 
but no great stress was laid upon his spiritual character. Only 
one proviso was required, that he be of a liberal turn, and able to 
edify the congregation. 

The seeds of discord were now fairly sowed. Candidate after 
candidate was requested to preach. But, unless some political or 
exciting topic was alluded to, the man was not requested to con- 
tinue his ministrations. Truly they had outgrown their spiritual 
garments, or rather we fear they had never put them on. The 
heated agitations of party-spirit; the one-sided view which new 
converts to any doctrine are prone to take; the idea that they were 
just wakened from midnight darkness, — took violent hold upon 
them. Some contended we had no need of a sabbath, that all 
days were alike; others vehemently denounced the priesthood, as 
‘‘hirelings and apostates;”’ but all these heated partisans cared 
little for church or state: it seemed to be their only aim to sub- 
vert all the old foundations, and yet provide no new basis upon 
which to rest. 

Deacon Wiseman began to feel that he had not weighed the end 
from the beginning. He saw that he had not conducted his 
reformatory spirit in a religious spirit; and therefore, he saw, it 
must be greatly retarded, as many rushed in who were opposed to 
all law, both human and divine. He retraced his steps, and, at a 
public gathering of his party, made a confession of this sort : — 
Gentlemen, in reviewing my past course I find much to condemn. 
Not that I do not cheerfully wish a God-speed to all reformatory 
measures, but that I have not carried out such measures in a 
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godly spirit. Our parish is broken up by divisions; and I see 
no improvement that can result from our present unsettled course. 
We must begin anew. We are not too wise for a preacher to 
benefit us; for we have not yet outgrown the gospel. I make a 
motion, that the Rev. Peter Takewell be invited to take our parish 
under his special charge for the space of one year, waiving all form 
of ordination. He is a man alive to the wants and defects of the 
age, of plain speech, but no disorganizer; ready to utter his 
protest against every iniquity, and to give the hand of fellowship 
to every reformatory measure that is founded on a Christian 
basis.”’ ‘ 

“‘T second that motion,” said Squire Twist; and a general feel- 
ing of approval was manifest, save among a few disaffected out- 
laws, whose life was fed on fanaticism and discord. These were 
still left to trouble the church; but Mr. Takewell proved so 
judicious a man that he succeeded in curbing much of their fiery 
impetuosity. 

“Tt was a blessed time, deacon,” said old Ma’am Broaders, 
“when we opened our church after you made that confession. 
We all felt you was a real Christian then. Do what we will, 
deacon, we can’t live without the gospel.” 

And think you that church has surrendered any vital prin- 
ciple? We need the gospel to curb our fanaticism. It is a most 
mistaken notion that we can substitute something better. Have 
we not seen it tried again and again, and witnessed the attendant 
defeat’? And then we talk about the conservatism of Christianity. 
Does not the New Testament uproot all errors, and slay all vices, 
and lay the axe at the foundation of all civil discord? True, we 
may have a wrong administration of these precepts; but that is 
attributable to a fallible teacher, and not to the truth he ought to 
explain. 

Clearly, then, we must have a pulpit anda pew. It regulates 
the tone of our moral and religious nature. We have seen them 
both deserted ; and sad consequences have resulted. Again, we 
have seen the pulpit graduated to a proper height, and the occu- 
pant of the pew combined with the incumbent of the pulpit in 
disseminating all reformatory measures that were sound and 
humane; and the best of citizens were there; nay, more, there 
was seen manifested the whole leaven of Christianity. 

H. 8. E. 
VOL, VIII. 30* 





PAUL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Scene — House in Tarsus. Eunice, Pauls sister, alone. 


Eunice. Where is my brother? These many months has he 
been absent. No tidings from him have come, nor word of his well- 
being have I heard, since from the holy city he went forth, armed 
with power from the venerable Sanhedrim to seize and bring to 
judgment the vile apostates who have forsaken Moses and joined 
the miserable band that, with fanatic zeal, call Jesus, the impostor, 
Christ. 

Oh, mad, deluded men! that will uphold a crucified one, a 
malefactor stretched upon the cross, to be the true Messiah! My 
pious brother ill could bear such insane revolt from all that our 
nation treasures up as holy. Therefore went he forth to bring 
to justice these rebels against our country and our law. But why 
no tidings? Wherefore came he not up to the feasts? Surely 
evil must have befallen him, taught from his childhood to be so 
observant of our sacred seasons. A band of robbers may have 
overpowered, or a wild beast in its relentless ravings torn my dear 
Saul’s limbs. I cannot bear this long suspense. They at Jeru- 
salem, the revered Gamaliel, must have heard ere now. 


(Enter Esut, the betrothed of Eunice.) 


Esli. Why this sadness? why these marks of sorrow on thy 
cheeks? Not thus art thou wont to greet me, sweet Eunice ; not 
thus receive my welcome, when I come. Pray, what has gone 
amiss? Hast, in thy walks by the Cydnus, seen any deed, any 
picture, of sorrow? Or, in thy musings here by the casement, 
have melancholy forebodings of future ill filled thy mind? Speak, 
dearest, that I may relieve thy troubled mind, and comfort. 

Eunice. My brother! Esli, I am fearfully anxious for my 
brother. They who have returned from the Passover bring no 
news of him. I know not what to fear: this long suspense fills 
me with terror. Oh! he is not dead! He cannot have been 
thus early snatched from all life’s hopes. No! the beloved, the 
studious, the pious one, the hope of all our tribe, has not been 
premautrely called away. 
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Esli. Nay, Eunice, do not thus overcharge your mind with 
idle fears. Surely, had your brother died, some messenger had 
brought the tidings. Be calm, I pray; and believe that he lives 
to bear your name through ages, down to coming generations of 
our line. 

Eunice. But why no tidings? Assuredly, there has been 
time for Saul to perform his mission. Why has he not returned ? 
Why kept he not the solemn feast at Jerusalem? I cannot but 
fear that something strange has befallen. The council must have 
heard. They must seek to know how their work is done. Why 
hear we not of the prisoners and of their trial ? 

Esli. I cannot answer give to these questionings. But believe 
Saul safe; for I know some message from our tribe had come, if 
aught of ill had happened. ‘To ease your troubled mind, and 
quiet your wild fears, learn what is my intent, which I have come 
hither to tell. I go up to the holy city, and shall remain there 
until the feast of tabernacles is ended. If I can gather aught of 
Saul, you shall learn it speedily. 

Eunice. Go, then; and bring me word; for I forebode some 
ill, and shall forebode until you come. The God of Jacob speed 


you! May Jehovah save, I pray, from fatal ill, my dearest bro- 
ther and thee ! Exit Esli. 


(Enter T1pzau, aunt to Eunice.) 


Tirzah. Peace be with thee, niece! Is not thy heart at rest ? 
or art thou still anxious for Saul? Fear not for him: the God 
of Israel is his guide, and he will bear him up. Fear not; he 
may come home even better than he went away, — better in all 
that gives the mind its health. 

Eunice. What mean you? what know you, aunt, of dear 
Saul ? 

Tirzah. Nothing know I more than is known to you. But 
I have hoped, dear Eunice, that his mind, so pure though so 
impetuous, may receive the truth, that he may see that they 
whom he deems mad are followers of the true Messiah. 

Eunice. Aunt! never, never can it be that he who so devoutly 
reverenced the law can turn to be a wild, fanatic follower of a 
Galilean crucified. 

Tirzah. Speak not ill, I pray, of what you little know. The 
crucified may be the true, expected one. A hasty trial, a pre- 
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judging court, may have condemned a benefactor, yea, a Christ. 
Saul, running as a horse by frenzy driven, “‘ by violent swiftness 
may outrun that which he runs at.” Pure-minded as he is, and 
ardent in the cause, let but the truth flash out upon his soul, and 
that same zeal and love for God which make him mighty for the 
Mosaic law will arm him with resistless energy ina far holier cause. 

Eunice. 1 know full well how much you favor the despised 
malefactor. But think not, aunt, by such presentations to allure, 
or to raise imagination upon reason’s throne. My brother never 
will renounce his trust in Moses, — never yield his manly head 
to a peasant’s guidance, and become hated of our tribe. He 
who drew sacred doctrine from Rabbins’ lips, he who rolled him- 
self in the dust at Gamaliel’s feet, will not madly throw all hope 
and heart away in a freak of blind enthusiasm. 

Tirzah. Once more I ask you, Eunice, to weigh and examine 
before you condemn. There is more than the law in this new 
faith. Moses is revered, while a greater has arisen in Jesus of 
Nazareth. I have heard his words of wisdom, and of his life; 
and, what is more, I have seen those who saw him, after death, 
walk, converse, and eat with them. They could not be deceived, 
as, for the space of forty days, he communed with them; and 
then, before their face, he mounted up to heaven. They who saw 
believed; and now from place to place they go, in spite of danger, 
obloquy, and death, to publish this great truth. Think that they 
know not whereof they affirm? Think that delusion would so 
inflame, that they would make themselves the despised and the 
offscouring of all their kind, did they not know that he who hung 
upon the cross rose victor o’er the grave ? 

Eunice. Why have not the rulers then believed? Why have 
not the Sanhedrim hailed him king who can thus triumph over 
death ? 

Tirzah. Some of the rulers do believe. The truth was so 
transparent that it shone through and overpowered their preju- 
dices. One laid the crucified in his new sepulchre; and he avers 
that the dead came forth, that he saw him, and more than once 
met him after death. 

Eunice. This is strange indeed; for well we know that they 
are excommunicate who declare this Jesus the Messiah. So, if a 
few are found so recreant, the great majority even of our masters 
have no faith in this poor, crucified, abandoned one. 
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How is it, Tirzah, that you can so readily give in to this new 
scheme, so strange, so hated, so abhorred? Oh! I pray Saul 
may not yield to it! In truth, it cannot be that he who has 
studied and pondered o’er our sacred books can be allured from 
Moses and the prophets. ‘‘ Sorrows and labors, opposition, hate, 
attend him, scorns, reproaches, injuries,”’ if he attempt to thwart 
the Sanhedrim, or teach adverse to what the doctors teach. 

Tirzah. Ah! little know you, Eunice, of this great mystery, 
hidden as yet from your eyes. But when you shall have heard 
the heavenly truths communicated by him styled the Crucified, 
you may rejoice that even violence and stripes, and, lastly, cruel 
death, wait upon beloved Saul. 

Eunice. Aunt, forgive! but surely thou art beside thyself; 
or never wouldst thou wander thus in murky darkness. Better 
my brother had perished by the way, or by Samaritan, or by 
ravening beast, than prove an apostate, alien from his brethren 
and the law. Little of comfort is there in thy suggestion, less of 
hope, even should your forebodings, direful as they are, prove 
true; which our holy God, great Jacob’s trust, avert! 


Scene— Jerusalem. Est alone, at a gate of the Temple. 


Esli. Here, in the holy city, will I seek for Saul. Here he 
may come with vow and prayer. There stalks a Roman soldier, 
insolent even here; there a priest intent on sacrifice; there stand 
the bleating sheep, even within the outer courts: hateful sight! 
thus is the holy place profaned. But who comes here? A rabbi; 
T’ll accost him, and learn what he may know of Saul. 

Master, canst thou tell me aught of Saul, sent by the council 
to Damascus, two years and more ago? 

Rabbi. What wouldst thou of him? He is an apostate, and 
has abjured the law. 

Esli. Oh! say not so. The wise Gamaliel taught him. He 
of the tribe of Benjamin will still remain son of the right, a 
child of Abraham. 

Rabbi. Thou little knowest what has happened. Art one of 
the cursed Nazarenes, whom we are seeking to exterminate ? 

Esli. Master, I am of Tarsus. Passing by sea to the cres- 
cent city, Cesarea, hence came I thither in search of Saul. 

Rabbi. Know, my son, he is not worth your search. The 
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fell delusion he went forth to dissipate has overpowered his soul; 
and he is, even now, fled from Damascus, to wander from his 
country and his God. 

Esli. Oh, evil day! Oh, afflicted Eunice! Is this the end 
of my quest? this the reward? Where shall I turn? whither 
go? I cannot bear such tidings home; I cannot with this news 
wound the ears of my beloved. But ha! whom see I? One 
from Cyprus, who has been at Tarsus; he is known to Saul. 

Peace be with thee! Methinks thou knowest Saul of Tarsus. 

Barnabas. Yes, [know him. He is in the city. 

Esli. Oh! bring me to him; for I have heard strange things 
concerning him. 


Scenz— An upper room. Present James and Savi; Barna- 
BAS and Esui soon enter. 


James. Brother Saul! every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above: the Father of lights has brought you out of dark- 
ness; to him be the praise. We commend you to his care. 
Preach religion, pure and undefiled, as from heaven it came to 
you, and we are brothers in Christ. 

Saul. I came to declare to you and to Peter how I had seen 
the Lord, and to acquaint you of my purpose to live to preach 
Jesus and the resurrection. Well do I foresee the trials which 
will befall me by the lying in wait of the Jews. Unsafe in Damas- 
cus, I cannot be safe here ; but godliness with contentment is great 
gain. I must war a good warfare, holding faith and a good con- 
science. 

Esli. O Saul! hither from Tarsus have I sought for thee; 
and glad am I to hear thee speak of godliness and a good con- ° 
scicuce. 

Saul. And of faith in Jesus Christ; for, if I keep the faith 
henceforth, there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness. 

Esli. O Saul! I know not what to say. 

Saul. Go to my kinsfolk, and rehearse to them what the 
Lord hath done for me. 


Scenz— Tarsus. Eunice, Trrzau, Estt. 
Eunice. Saul has returned, but oh, how changed! yet still 
the same kind, loving brother, —even more affectionate than ever. 
But how can I bear to think of the-change ! 
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Tirzah. Be patient, Eunice, and hear what your brother has 
to make known. God's truth comes like the rain upon the well- 
tilled field, to fertilize and make it yield the more. He who 
maketh the winds his messengers, and flames of fire his servants, 
hath taken Saul, a chosen vessel, to bear his name before the 
world. Suffering in body, but pure in spirit, he will go forth, 
God’s own, his beautiful, his incorrupt, and ever be his child. 

Esli. Yes, from what I have seen and heard, I do believe it. 
This Jesus was most wise. 

Tirzah. Hear more of him; and you will add even higher 
names. Let Saul discourse, and you will learn that all his life 
was love, and all his doctrines heavenly. 

Esli. I will learn from Saul; and you too, dearest Eunice, 
must give ear; for well I know no common argument could so 
have changed the current of Saul’s thoughts. 

Eunice. But Saul does not confine himself to our tribe and 
people. Late, by the Cydnus, walked he forth with Greek philo- 
sophers, in earnest talk. At our synagogue, on the last sabbath, 
methought that more proselytes listened to Saul than of those who 
are born Jews. 

Tirzah. Saul teaches that there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free; but Christ is all and in all. 

Eunice. This is most strange. My aunt, are you a daughter 
of Abraham, and prepared to accept such dogmas? I must che- 
rish all my love for Saul, and listen with a predisposed spirit, or 
I can never admit the defiled Gentile as one with the children of 
Jacob. But patience, for love of Saul, patience to hear what you, 
my aunt, did know, even before Saul’s great change. 

Tirzah. Yes, in my visit to Jerusalem, I heard Peter and 
believed; and thus was I in Christ before our kinsman. And 
now I pray that we may all be united to Jesus, as the branches 
to the vine. W. A. W. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. WM. MOUNTFORD. 


Rom. xii. 5. — “ We, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another.” 


WHEN a man traces his descent, he finds himself, with every 
generation backwards, more and more widely related. Through 
the patriarch Noah, he is kindred to those of whom the whole 
earth was overspread; and, with Adam and Eve for his ancestors, 
there is not a king anywhere, nor a slave, but he is kin to. 

And the wiser a man grows, the more widely he is related in 
mind; he is akin to Socrates and his great disciples, to the 
mathematical dwellers on the Nile, to the Chaldean shepherds, 
who first watched the stars, and to Abraham the father of the 
faithful. 

And the better a man becomes, the more nearly akin does he 
feel himself to every man everywhere. St. Paul could ask in 
his earnest way, ‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not?” 

Membership one in another is our nature, and one way of our 
spiritual growth. 

The baby, in its mother’s arms, is flesh of her flesh; and, with 
its first smile of recognition, it begins to be soul of her soul. 
And when it begins to learn, it is a member, first of one teacher 
and then of another. And when the child calls his parent 
“father,” he speaks a word which Wicliff used, and which Hen- 
gist and Thorsa brought here out of the forests of Germany. 

When we speak, it is with the tongue of our forefathers; when 
we look at the stars, it is with the eyes of Galileo; when we 
travel far, it is with the skill of Stevenson and Fulton; when we 
read books, it is through the art of John Faust, of Mayence; 
and when we think of the past, it is with other men’s memories — 
millions of them — made into history; and when we worship, it 
is in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

But for other persons, I should have been not much better 
than an idiot, and more dumb than the brutes even. There 
may be some persons, and many perhaps, the better for me; yet 
but for others, my life would have been quite worthless. If I 
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am a living soul, it is because of the persons I have talked with, 
and the books I have read, and the atmosphere of thought I have 
breathed, and which has been growing and purifying for me ever 
since Adam first began to think. 

When I sin, it is with David’s remorse that I begin repenting. 
When my soul in me is troubled, it is with another man’s trust 
that I encourage myself; and I say, ‘‘ Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul? and why art thou disquieted in me? Hope thou in 
God.” When I am devout, it is with the devoutness of Abra- 
ham in his tent, and of Isaac in the fields, and of Simeon 
in the temple. When I am afraid of something dreadful that 
may happen to me, and endeavor to be resigned, it is with the 
resignation of Jesus that I say, “‘O my Father! if this cup may 
not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” 

Tam the more easily virtuous for the righteous men that have 
been before me. If I am heroical at all, it is with something 
of the heroism of Plutarch’s heroes. If I can be misunder- 
stood, and be cheerful; and if, day after day, I can go on acting 
silent appeals from the men about me to God above me; I do so 
the more easily for having early known of the manly words 
which St. Paul wrote to some strange disciples of his at Corinth, 
“‘With me it is a very small thing that I should be judged of 
you, or of man’s judgment. Yea, I judge not mine own self. 
But he that judgeth me is the Lord.” Have I any willingness 
for self-sacrifice? It is the readier and the sublimer with me 
for the martyrs I have read of, and by whose words I have been 
sublimed. And a good deal it is with their old fortitude, that 
I am courageous. 

There is not a feeling which I have but is what it is from 
what other men have felt before me. My feelings are my own, 
I hope; they are not affected, but real. ‘True: yet I should not 
feel the way I do, only that I have been aided to do so. I have 
learned to think the thoughts of many great thinkers, and to feel 
the feelings of each of many poets. And through my breathing 
the air they talked in, there is in my soul a spiritual something 
of thousands and millions of men, whom I have never known of. 

I welcome the spring with feelings older than myself. I re- 
joice in the summer with a joy that is of farmers and children, 
of many, many generations back. I see the sun rise; and, at 
the holy beauty of the sight, there is something of Coleridge in 
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me, while I wonder and worship. And in my heart, at an 
evening, sometimes, there is devotion surviving on from the 
Catholic vesper-service of centuries ago. 

Ah yes, in my mind, a very great deal, I am what I am from 
other men. For I have been sharpened with other men’s acute- 
ness, and been made wiser with other men’s experience. Nota 
little I am what I am from what Greece was, and from what the 
twelfth century was, and from what Francis Bacon thought. 

My soul is religious with the early prayer of my mother’s 
teaching, and with thoughts of Augustine’s meditating, with 
the way the Jewish prophets felt, and with the hopes and fears 
with which men have worshipped, north and south, in the east 
and in the west, through ages. 

My heart is tender with the tenderness with which friends 
loved one another in the long, long past. It is hopeful with the 
hopefulness with which good men were brave in hard times and 
wicked times. And it is earnest with Anglo-Saxon earnestness. 

Soul! a living soul am I? Then I am s0 from the world I 
live in— through the people about me, and the men that have 
lived before me. 

“But I do not feel that way at all,” says some objector. 
‘Who is there to whom I am indebted at all? what is the world 
to me? what has it yielded me ever? A living out of it I have 
had, but I have labored it out. Your great names are great 
deceits ; for what is Plato to me? and what is Julius Ceasar ? 
Kindness from anybody I have never had, except what has been 
owing to me. All the men living, or that have ever lived, — 
what are they tome?” They are the grace of God to you. 
They are the ways thought has grown in you: they have been 
the occasions of feeling in you. They are a company — almost 
any of them — out of which you may get to be wise and good and 
devout and holy. 

My friends, you could be the better for almost every person 
you know of. 

Nazareth was such a town as that it was asked about it, ‘‘ Can 
any good come out of it?” It was thought, in its time, such a poor 
place, such a very pitiful place; and yet it yielded what humanly 
was the growth of Jesus, from infancy in a carpenter’s house to 
the time when he was known to be the Son of God. And 
every soul that is Christian may have heavenly growth out of the 
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most worldly circumstances, like Christ out of Nazareth. More 
or less, one way or another, your soul may be the better for every 
one you know of,—for little children to laugh with, and for 
old men to be serious with, for friends that love you and enemies 
that hate you, for good men that inspirit you, and bad men that 
appal you. We men are more to one another than we think: 
we are of diviner use to one another than perhaps we know of. 
There is no common acquaintance of ours but is more to us than 
he looks. My neighbor is affected by my actions oftener than is 
quite plain; and, when I do not think so, I am touched by what 
are his movements really. Never have I an earnest thought, the 
most secret, but my friends feel it somehow, —if not directly, 
then indirectly. And no accident ever happens to another, that 
I hear of, but, someway or other, it happens to me too. 

My God! this is my nature. It is thus mysterious. Yes, 
and other unknown ways it is wonderful. It is instinct with God, 
my nature is. And so, what mortal things I do prove immortal 
results. And fugitive words of my speaking, the idlest of them, 
turn to something everlasting in some hearer. Often, and per- 
haps always, it is as though God were behind us, and made us be 
more to one another than we at all think of. Oh! we may well 
thrill to the way by which God makes us members one of another, 
without our knowledge. We may well be awed as we feel God 
about us, so strangely pervading our relations to one another. 
Oh! but God is in the common ways of life; and he is to be felt 
in them; and they may become holy and venerable to the feeling ; 
and they may be walked in, like aisles in “‘a dim and mighty 
minster of old time, a temple.” 

Shall I not,—TI do not say reverence myself, — but shall I 
not revere the divine ways I live by? Shall I not feel as though 
the ground under me were holy; since, by being taken on it, my 
steps are so important? Sometimes shall I not rejoice and trem- 
ble to think what divine purposes may be growing in me? And 
sometimes shall I not be the more patient and the calmer, for 
feeling that very likely I am of diviner use in the world than I 
know of? Yes, all of us, we may well live under a greater awe 
than we do, hope more and fear more; because “‘ we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of another.”’ 

All the souls I sympathize with are sources of moral strength 
forme. In my neighborhood, or within my knowledge, there is not 
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a human life but might be a root for my soul to grow with. And, 
indeed, it is meant to be so. We are sympathetic creatures; and 
it is so we are created. ‘Till we get quite perverted and hardened, 
we cannot help sympathizing. We see a stranger in peril; and 
ourselves we are frightened. We see him struggling fearfully 
for escape; and, with his efforts, our pulses throb, and our eyes 
stare, and our muscles quiver. We see a person cry with distress ; 
and ourselves we cannot help weeping. We see a happy man, 
only just for a moment; and, for a minute or two at least, we are 
happy with his happiness, and see things about us in the pleasant 
way they look to him. We hear a sudden cry of delight from 
some one; and we clap our hands, without thinking why. We 
talk with a man of a finely-toned mind; and with the harmony of 
his faculties our own powers are attuned. This fellow-feeling 
with one another is our nature. 

But we get wrong-hearted; and we pervert ourselves with rea- 
sons which are bad, but which we fancy are very wise. We look 
in the face of some dreadful sufferer; and we think we are philo- 
sophic if we can keep quite calm, and say to ourselves that “ what 
cannot be cured must be endured.” We know of a person being 
made happy; but, instead of sympathy, we give way to envy; 
and we justify ourselves with the silly reason, “It is not us the 
good fortune has happened to: what should we be glad for?” 
A misfortune happens to some one ; and then it is said, ‘‘ Ah, well ! 
we cannot help it, so we will not think about it.” And this is 
thought to be right, while it is very wrong. Some terrible thing 
happens; and the hearers of it say, “Oh! it is awful. But it is 
dreadful to think of; so let us think of something else.” And 
then they talk of some ridiculous matter, and so forget what 
others are weeping at. And this avoidance of a gloomy subject 
they call self-control. To be cheerful under a cloud, they fancy, 
is being religious. And so it is sometimes, but not always; and 
never with them, very likely. It is a fearful event which has 
happened in their neighborhood; but they say, ‘‘ We will think 
of something else. Anyway, we will keep from crying.” And 
so they keep from weeping with them that weep: they keep from 
being Christian. 

Every man I know may be spiritual help for me. I can feel 
myself in him, and so I can be the better for him. I can feel my- 
self limited about with the restraints of other men, with their 
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poverty or their bodily weaknesses; and I can feel myself alone 
in the world, like some friendless men. And when I sympathize 
with these men, and shape myself into fellow-feeling with them, 
by helping them, then myself I am tempered with their misfor- 
tunes, perhaps only a little, but yet very genially. When a man 
lives bravely, and I honor him for it, then, through sympathy with 
his courage, myself I am the more courageous. When I see a 
man, old and wronged and unfortunate, and who is yet religiously 
cheerful, and when I feel along with him, then I see the world 
through his eyes. And so, my own sight grows heavenly keen 
from the times, when another man has had to strain his eyes to 
see the light of heaven, because the world about him has been so 
dark. A horrible event happens to an acquaintance of mine ; and, 
if I choose, almost I can feel myself in his place; now I if I 
do, and if I weep with him when he weeps; then from another 
man’s accident I can feel the awfulness of this nature, which my 
soul has been made subject to. A man that I know is wicked. 
Now, there is a way of looking at him, in which it is badness of 
my own I may see in him; and there is a way of sorrowing over 
him, through which my own soul will be purified by the remorse 
he ought to be repenting with. And I can feel along with him in 
such a manner as myself to feel the more awfully what an environ- 
ment of temptation I live in. A neighbor is mortally ill. Now, 
there is a way of feeling with him, by which myself I may be the 
wiser for what the past must look to him, and be the more devout 
for the helpless but believing manner of his soul’s passing out of 
the flesh to God. This is our nature. It is the manner of our 
souls, as any one may feel for himself. And for us to be Christian, 
we must feel very much that way; for ‘‘ we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 

There is in my soul Isaiah’s holy fire, if I would let it burn; 
and Christ’s love, if only I would love, the way I can. It is my 
nature, which is so holy in the saint, so brave in the martyr, so 
wise in the philosopher, and so sweet and solemn in the poet. In 
any noble soul, I see myself, either as I might be or as I am to 
be. As I look up the heights of human perfection, I see the 
good and great rising one above another like principalities and 
powers. And they are on the steps which myself I am to ascend 
sometime. It is good to look up, and believe so; but at present 
I wish you to look down, and-to think something else, which also 
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is good. The saint living in his house like a temple, the martyr 
in his robe of fire, the poet making all things beautiful, — each 
is an example of my nature, so he is; and, in the very same way, 
80 is the thief, the heathen, and whoever is worst and humblest of 
us men. For what we are to become, we must not forget what 
we are. While we gaze up at the glory that is to be man’s, we 
must remember that his growth towards it is up out of a state, 
ignorant, suffering, and necessarily laborious, and what so easily 
turns to be sinful too. Because it is out of this sorrowful element 
that man’s greatness arises, and what is the hope of my life and 
yours. All arts and sciences and human glories are to be traced 
back to the wants felt by a savage in his hut. And it is from 
suffering that patience begins, and that heavenly hope, and faith, 
and tenderest love are ours. Not in wealth only, but in mind 
and heart, a man may be ever so great; and yet mainly he is 
what he is from the lives of other men, from the sufferings and 
thoughts and works of others, and from the way they have sinned 
aud sorrowed and repented. 

The more a man loves, the faster he will grow in spirit; and 
the wider his sympathies, the higher will be his thoughts. In 
every man I know, there is spiritual meaning for me. One man 
is a warning against drunkenness; another is a persuasion to 
charity. One man is an exhortation to industry ; and another is 
an invitation to worship, his look heavenward is so natural; while 
another man is an encouragement to independence, because, with 
his eye on God, he walks the world so fearlessly. One neighbor 
is a caution against covetousness ; while another is delightful to 
look at, because it is as though poverty were become golden with 
him, and calamity all joy, and hardship comfort itself, through 
being appointed him by God. Ways of feeling may begin in us, 
or be strengthened in us, from every person we know. And from 
everybody we think about, germs of thought are forming in us 
that will grow hereafter, perhaps, to spiritual glories. Such 
divine aids to one another we human creatures are, even when we 
do not mean so. I can have every man of my acquaintance to 
be my spiritual helper, if I like. Every man I care about, and 
pray for, sets me a step forward towards heaven. Every object 
of my sympathy is a root of growth for my soul. And let the 
world be to me what God really has made it, and my growth out 
of it will be fast and godly. No doubt this is a world of happi- 
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ness, and we will rejoice with the joyful; but also it is a world 
of sorrow and toil and painful progress. And sufferers, and hard 
workers, and moral strugglers, are objects of sympathy my soul 
cannot possibly prosper without. 

Through sympathy it is possible for me to have the good of 
suffering without the pain of it, to have my spirit chastened by 
another man’s sorrows, to have my heart purified in another man’s 
breast. A friend of mine is ill; and it is for me he is suffering, 
as well as for himself; it is for my good, as well as for his own 
trial. For if I pray with him, it is with his fervor I pray; and 
if I feel with him, it is with his solemnity about life. And so, 
what is his dangerous illness may be my spiritual help, and indeed 
is meant to be so. From having been ever so happy, all at once 
my neighbor is a wretched man; he is suddenly poor, or widowed, 
or ill for life. What is this to me, then? Nothing; nothing at 
all, if I wish. For, if I choose, I can be a brute, and feel for 
nobody but myself. But then, this way, I am not a soul, not a 
living soul. The misfortune of my neighbor is really for me to 
mind, and is meant so. It is a warning for me, and more than 
that. It is nature showing me what a sad, painful element I live 
in. It is a word spoken to me, to awe me, to make me feel myself 
as helpless as I am, to make me want God to rest in. Let me 
quite sympathize with an afflicted man; and then with his stripes 
myself I am healed, and I am perfected with his sufferings. 

I am clothed and warmed and fed and housed well; and so, 
famine and storms and nakedness are nothing to me. Yet they 
come of what is an ordinance of God, — the state of the earth we 
live in. It is for us all, for the good of us all, that the fields are 
unwilling, and that the winds blow, and that frost freezes, and 
that clothing has to come of hard work. Now, the hardship of 
our human nature is the greatness of it; and when we escape all 
feeling of it, it is really divine grace which we forego. Do I 
advise, then, that we should fast, or that we should expose our- 
selves to the cold? No, but only that we should remember what 
the world is which we are living in, and have some feeling of it, 
by feeling as we ought to do for our fellow-creatures. We sit by 
warm fires, without thinking out of what deep, dark mines the 
coal was got up; and we are warmed by the help of men whose 
weariness we have no thought of. We eat our food, and never 
think of the laborer in the field, and the sailor on the sea, and the 
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toil there is for us in many a plantation under a burning sun. 
And we put on our clothes as though they had been rained out 
of the clouds, like snow; while really we have not them to wear 
without the hard work of the spinner, the weaver, and many 
another workman, nor without slaves having toiled for us in Loui- 
siana. The work, the hard work of other men is my life. Not 
a little I live on the sufferings of my fellow-creatures. This is a 
matter to think upon; and there is a feeling which it ought to 
make in me, a solemn, tender feeling of what it is to be a man 
with fellow-men. Man has to get his living by work, while other 
creatures live by play. But at his work man gets virtue, as well 
as bread, — gets fortitude, patience, self-government, and some 
exercise in faith. A laborer toils on from day to day, and from 
year to year; and, merely from his work, there grows blindly in 
him a feeling which, of itself, claims another world as the result, 
the consequence of the life he is now living. The more indepen- 
dent a man becomes of toil for his living, the further away does he 
get from what would help his soul in courage, fortitude, and faith. 
But, if he. is independent of work, he is not independent of work- 
men. And if he will remember this, and if he will enter into the 
feelings of those who have to earn their daily bread as they eat it, 
then his soul will get tempered to the feeling, strenuous and yet 
dependent, which God means should grow in a man from his hay- 
ing to work in order to live. 

What is my pleasure may be another man’s pain. The storm 
which beats on my roof, and is quite comfortable to listen to, 
makes another man’s house cold and wet, and perhaps will wreck 
some ship, laden with men that are to drown, and hopes that are 
to fail, and goods that are to perish and make an owner poor 
instead of rich. And this is what we ought to have some thought 
of. For it is the nature of the world we live in. And with 
thinking of it, it is what will soften and solemnize our spirits. 
And the ignorant about us we may be the better for. They are 
ignorant for us to teach, for us to be considerate with, for us to 
grow virtuous by. Because there is a sympathy with their igno- 
rance, for which ourselves we can be the better. For without a 
person can look down with love on those beneath him, he cannot 
look up with a right feeling to what is above him. A man who 
has no sympathy with the ignorance he grew out of can have no 
worthy feeling of the heights beyond heights of knowledge which 
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rise above him, and with looking up to which he ought to feel 
himself lowly indeed, yet hopeful and sublimed. Also only out of 
sympathetic hearts can there possibly be true worship. Because 
in part, what is worship? It is the yearning of the soul towards 
goodness that is infinite, towards love that is infinite, towards wis- 
dom that is infinite, and towards holiness in its beauty. And 
he that loves not these things in the persons he daily sees, how 
really can he love them in the infinite he has never seen? 

Yes! for growth in goodness and grace, and for all that is best 
now and best in prophecy, ‘‘we, being many, are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of another.” 


THE WRONG BEGINNING. 


‘“‘T HAVE attended no less than seventeen parties, eight public 
assemblies, nine concerts, and an uncounted number of small 
whist-gatherings,” said a fashionable married lady to a - friend. 
‘Were it not for the excitement which these events give to my 
life, I should be perfectly wretched.” 

‘“T am sorry to hear you express yourself in this manner,”’ 
replied her friend. ‘Only think of me: I have not been toa 
single place of public amusement, and yet I have contrived to pass 
off the winter evenings very delightfully at home.” 

“Well, then, your home must wear a different aspect from 
mine,” continued our gay friend. ‘For my part, I have no 
pleasure in being cooped up in a nursery with a fretful child, and 
a cross woman to attend him. And then, as to sitting in the 
parlors all alone with one’s husband, and hear him rattle over 
evening papers, and talk upon the “rise and fall of stocks,” that 
is worse yet. Besides, there is often a trouble with the cook; 
she is for ever reminding me that something is wanting in the 
store-room ; and, oh! is not housekeeping a hateful business ?”’ 

‘Why, my dear Adela, you are beside yourself to talk in this 
way. You have begun entirely wrong, to enjoy life. You must 
remember, the performance of duty is all that gives the true zest 
to life. Now, suffer me kindly to tell you that you are sowing 
the seeds which will bring upon you a most bitter harvest. To 
be frank with me, do you really enjoy these exciting pleasures ? 
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Is there no self-reproach which occasionally harrows up your 
conscience ?”’ 

“Oh! yes, sometimes my nights are very distressing. We are 
generally late ; yes, often the very last to leave the place of amuse- 
ment, because I have dread of what follows. There is often an 
aching head, an inability to compose myself, and a sort of feverish 
habit which succeeds. I have had recourse to opiates to induce 
sleep; but my husband says, he fears late suppers and thin dresses 
will ruin my constitution.” 

‘Why, then, does he permit you to indulge in such destruc- 
tive ways ?”’ 

‘““My dear woman, do you suppose I would be dictated to in 
such matters? We are young but once, I suppose you remem- 
ber; and, unless we enjoy the spring-time, the autumn will leave 
us quite devoid of excitement; and, for my part, I hope I shall 
never have it laid to my charge that I moped out my youth, and 
had no pleasure in any period of my life. I always pity old peo- 
ple, and wonder they can be half as cheerful as they are; for 
surely they have outlived all the sunshine of existence.” 

‘The twilight of the natural day is to some people, Adela, 
more agreeable than its sunshine; and so it may be with old age, 
when the retrospect is pleasant.” 

‘Well, I don’t know how it is you can get along as you do, 
and call yourself happy. I know you are so by the cheerful 
countenance you always wear. And yet I do understand it in 
part: your children are not half as fretful as other people’s, 
and you are never troubled with poor help; there is old Rachel, 
who has lived with you these fifteen years, and knows all your 
ways; and your nursery-woman, who has taken care of every 
child you have. But just look at the contrast in my case. I 
have been married but two years and six months, and have been 
obliged to turn out nine cooks and six girls of all-work, merely 
because they were so undutiful.”’ 

“ Again, Adela, I tell you, you have begun wrong; and, as 
long as you keep on so, you will never be happy. My Rachel, 
when she first came to live with me, was one of the most awk- 
ward, unmanageable girls in the world; but I knew she could be 
taught by patient and laborious toil, and it seemed to me a duty 
to instruct her to make her useful to herself as well as others; 
for I pity the abject condition of poor females, who, for the want 
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of a little training, are often driven to numberless places, and suit 
no one. I therefore taught her to read and write, to sew and to 
cook ; and although I do not feel I did more than my duty, yet 
my reward has been great. I trust she is now a conscientious, 
Christian woman, and I know she is a faithful domestic. Just so 
I did with my nursery-woman; and were I obliged to leave my 
family, or should I be removed by death, I feel they are fully 
qualified for their station in any other family.”’ 

‘My dear friend,’ inquired Adela, “will you give me a 
receipt to make valuable help? I should esteem it as the most 
valuable rule in the world.” 

“‘ My friend, the first great task is to make ourselves. I had 
a great work to do with my mind and heart, and, I fear, after all, 
itis still very imperfect ; for it needs constant amendment. But the 
stern lesson of forbearance, and the trying one to be patient, cost 
me a severe struggle; and, had I not sought aid from above, I 
never could have attained the low standard which I have already 
reached. When I entered the marriage state, I found new respon- 
sibilities demanded a new method in living; the free and careless 
manner of a girl would not dignify one called to preside over a 
household; the round of fashionable amusements would not help 
me to cultivate my higher nature; and so I gradually withdrew 
from the midnight follies of gay and volatile companions, and sat 
down at home to find my pleasure; but I did not grow sullen or 
selfish, I trust. We always kept a coterie of intimate friends, 
and our evenings were often enlivened in friendly interchanges ; 
but thé giddiness of life I forsook as a matter of principle. We 
read and talked, attended scientific lectures, and interested our- 
selves in religious subjects, made a profession of religion, 
aimed at doing some good; and where do you think, Adela, my 
first attempt was made, and upon whom?” 

‘Your husband, of course.” 

“Oh! no, I received rather than gave him aid. He hada 
clerk, a wild fellow, just from the country, and actually bewitched 
with the glare of a city-life; nevertheless he was good-humored, 
quick and active in business, and had many sterling traits of cha- 
racter: but he was so fascinated, nay, absolutely carried away 
with evening dissipations, that my husband began to despair of 
being able to keep him. I persuaded him to admit him as a 
boarder, upon condition that he would comply with our require- 
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ments. He did so, and I set about the work of making a home 
attractive to that young man. We stayed at home a great deal 
in evenings, and he read, or played a game of backgammon; for 
I knew we must make some effort to amuse him in the beginning, 
until we opened resources within himself. He began to be hap- 
py; often spoke of the pleasure which such a home yielded; by 
degrees he became interested in various studies ; by and by he 
attended lectures, and finally he lost all relish for his former dis- 
sipated companions. And you know the character, Adela, of 
James Ellery: he was the young man I have been talking about. 

Adela held up both hands in astonishment. “‘ James Ellery is 
my own cousin; and time and again have I heard him describe 
the dangers which surrounded him, and speak of friends who 
rescued him; but I never dreamed it was you. I would give the 
world if I were like you, and could find pleasure in doing good ; 
but I think it would be a pretty piece of folly for me to undertake 
to reform any of my husband’s clerks, although he often says, if 
they boarded with us it would be far better.” 

‘To reform one’s-self is of the first importance; then to 
extend a helping-hand to others is clearly our duty.” 

Poor Adela began to seriously think; but that ball to-morrow 
night broke in upon her meditation. She wondered if the dress- 
maker would finish her pink watered silk, and whether a bandeau 
of ornaments or a wreath of flowers would be most becoming. 
Between such conflicting thoughts she passed the morning; and 
when she returned home, little Eddy was sick with a scarlet fever. 
She loved the child, and his illness caused the expected enjoy- 
ment to fade in her mind. But then the physician would tell 
her whether she might safely leave him. He died before the 
hour of the party; and Adela was a weeping mother by his life- 
less body. How vainly she now tried to summon to her relief 
some resource upon which to lean! The world was nothing: 
those festive scenes seemed like a mockery of her woe. Her 
friend stood by her, and pointed her to that world where little 
children are blessed. But they were strange words to her giddy 
brain. She wondered how a God of love could thus bereave. She 
distrusted the goodness which had a right to reclaim itsown. Yet 
necessity sometimes forces us into obedience, and such was her 
case; for there were some latent sparks of good which this afflic- 
tion enkindled, and in unknown ways they were fanned into life ; 
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so that from this affliction a renewed life was the result. And 
thus we see that Providence kindly sends us disguised blessings, 
which effect what no earthly counsellor can do. 

A short distance from the city dwells one of the most cheerful, 
devoted Christians to be found. She is a great almoner to the 
poor; and, when the weather is the coldest, her steps may be 
traced up the rickety stairs of some garret, or down some alley 
where the light of day is almost obscured ; and you may be sure 
she leaves light wherever she has trodden, and bestows all needed 
comforts in desolate homes. This benefactor and Christian woman 
is Adela! Her husband, too, is the pillar of yonder church. 

This story, and the transition from a gay life to a Christian 
course, is all rapidly told; but, be assured, the work was not so 
briefly done. There were many sad hours of penitence over the 
retrospect of a thoughtless, frivolous life; many bitter and scald- 
ing tears of repentance over the wrong beginning, and many a 
sad mistake which early training would have subdued. But, 
when the heart becomes changed, the evil tendencies will gradu- 
ally disappear ; although we may well tremble at the unanswered 
question, whether sin does not leave an ineffaceable stain which 
penitence may blot out, but of which memory will still retain 


some dreary traces. H. 5. E. 


FLAX COTTON. 
Selected. 


WHILE we, with human rage and heat, 
Would make the world forego its ill, 
Behold with what unnoticed feet 
God’s passionless reformers still 
Come unaware and have their will ! 


Tough roots hath profitable wrong 
That blunt too long the leveller’s axe ; 
God touches them with nought more strong 
Nor sharper than a stem of flax,— 
The iron fibres melt as wax. 


J. R. LOWELL. 
VOL. VIII. 32 
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FORGIVENESS. 


Ox! when some fellow-being cries ‘‘ Forgive,” 
For ills where long forbearance seemed to quail, 
Craveth our absolution to receive, 

Seemeth in penitence sincere to grieve, 

Surely our Christ-taught kindness should not fail. 


Though years on years with hoarded wrongs are rife, 
That long have waited an avenging day, 

Wrongs that have struck the soul, and palsied life, 
Have victors been in many a fearful strife, 

Still to such pleading we should speak not ‘* Nay.” 


Though, in that hour, we may not quite control 
The bleeding memories whose wounds will ope, 
Nor turn the bitter tides that flood the soul, 
Yet, waiting calmly till they backward roll, 
We may some vestige find they left of hope. 


Though we may banish never from the eye 
The latent tear, so long a dweller there, 

Nor from the heart uproot the secret sigh, 
That, in firm fibres clasped, doth throbbing lie, 
Let their subjection be our aim and prayer. 


When, in some writhing heart, there still doth live, 
— Some heart that like a bruiséd reed doth lie, — 
Father in heaven! thy high prerogative, 

The power and will to answer, “I forgive,” 

Oh! then how great is crushed humanity ! 


And every wrong that thus we bid away 

Shall rise with pleading tones, great God! to thee; 
Be our strong advocate in the dread day 

When, to such suppliant souls, thy voice shall say, 
** As ye have rendered, so receive of me.” 


Then, thou with whom our fiercer self hath striven ! 
All ye who need, yet never seek it here! 

Fully and freely are ye all forgiven. 

Thus may we hear when, entering into heaven, 
Erring, repentant, we at length appear! 
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(Concluded.) 


In her desperate solicitude, one of Mrs. Raymond’s first measures 
was to solicit the aid of a gentleman who had been Arthur’s guar- 
dian. He was a man of fair character before the world; had 
been intimate with Mr. Raymond, and had shown himself dis- 
interestedly kind to the widow and orphan in his attention to 
their business-matters. His punctuality and judgment in money- 
affairs had arranged their large property to the best advantage, 
and his well-known integrity had inspired her confidence. To 
him, therefore, she first carried the anguish of her maternal 
fears. 

As soon as he understood the grounds of her uneasiness, he 
seemed really relieved. 

‘“‘Oh! as to your boy’s morals, my dear madam, I hope you 
will not give yourself any unnecessary anxiety on that subject. 
Young men must be young men, you know; and you cannot 
expect him to be any more of a saint than the rest of the world. 
I dare say he may be a little gay: it would be strange if he were 
not, you know, with his lively disposition and handsome fortune; 
but he will get over all that, one of these days, and settle down.”’ 

“T wish I could think him only a little gay, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Raymond; “but I have reason to apprehend something worse. 
I do fear he is actually dissipated ; I fear he has fallen into the 
worst of company, and gves where no young man of correct 
morals ever goes.”’ 

‘A young man of correct morals, in the sense you mean, Mrs. 
Raymond, would be a rare sight now-a-days. I really do not 
like to have you make yourself unhappy about trifles; and so I 
must tell you frankly, that, let your son go where you will, 
I doubt if he is a bit worse than any of the other young men you 
see every day. It is a thing of course, —a necessary evil, that 
time will cure; and if you undertake to curb him in, and expect 
him to be as pure as a girl, you will be laying up disappointment 
enough. You women know nothing about these matters. The 
young ladies in our ball-rooms waltz every evening with partners 
whose companions at other hours these very young ladies would 
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turn away from with horror. Your son is no worse than the 
rest, depend upon it.” 

Mrs. Raymond covered her face. ‘It is not possible!” ex- 
claimed she; ‘‘ you must exaggerate. I cannot believe there is 
such depravity around us.”’ 

“ Depravity ! that is rather a harsh word, my dear lady. 
But, as to the conduct of our young men, I don’t exaggerate a 
bit, you may be sure. There is scarcely one that you ladies 
would call pure, if you knew all.” 

‘Tell me no more,” she said, with burning cheeks. ‘I do 
not wish to believe it; and, if it be all true, such a truth does 
not reconcile me to the destruction of my son.” 

She burst into tears. Her friend used all the arguments his 
philosophy could supply for her consolation; assured her that her 
son would do as the rest did, — grow steady one of these days, 
marry some fine girl, and settle down for life. And so he left 
her; gave the young man a little formal, heartless advice, to 
quiet his own conscience, which a mother’s tears had somewhat 
disturbed ; looked about in society for some unsuspicious girl who 
might sober the rich young profligate into matrimony; and re- 
mained satisfied with himself. 

Two years afterwards, Arthur Raymond was but a wreck. His 
fortune had suffered somewhat; and this annoyed the good friend, 
whose moral sense had not been disturbed by his youthful irregu- 
larities. But advice from that quarter was received with anger. 
Arthur’s constitution, too, had suffered; and no heartache had 
his mother ever known like that with which she sometimes gazed 
on his haggard cheeks, and listened to his hollow, reckless laugh. 

At the House of Refuge, of which she was now a manager and 
constant visitor, the Hannah Shaw with whom we introduced our 
tale was an assistant. For years she had proved herself a sincere 
penitent, and devoted to the work of rescuing others from the 
depths in which she had nearly perished. 

One day, Mrs. Raymond found there a new inmate. It was a 
young woman, of a showy style of beauty, but whose bold eye 
and irreverent manner betrayed at once what had been her manner 
of life. She had come to them voluntarily, in a fit of penitence 
brought on by that terrible dread of death, so common among 
these unhappy creatures. She had been very sick, and in her 
alarm had fled to the Refuge, as if she thought that there some 
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mysterious power would snatch her from the consequences of her 
sins. But it was plain that the consequences, and not the sins, 
filled her with terror; and of any spiritual consequences she 
seemed to have only the most vague conceptions. She dreaded 
death, or rather dying. And she had a confused impression of 
something fearful after death; but so accustomed had she been to 
the exercise of the senses alone, that she had nearly lost the 
capacity of imagining any thing which the senses did not convey. 
Remorse was not the word which described her state, even when 
most sick and distressed: it expressed something more dignified, 
intellectual, spiritual, than her weak, blind terror. 

Consequently, as her health improved, the mood which brought 
her to the Refuge passed away. She rose up from her debility, 
and the nervous restlessness of her system became a torment to 
herself and others. Unaccustomed to steady occupation, to sit 
still even twenty minutes was a misery, an impossibility, for her. 
Quiet was a horror to her; for she had been used to flying from 
one excitement to another, until she could no more live without 
excitement than the opium-eater can endure existence without his 
wonted stimulus. She had no ideas in her brain, except the 
remembrances of her incoherent, vicious past, and consequently 
could talk of nothing else. Yet talk she must and would; and 
the difficulty of checking such a flow of profane and improper 
language, and of drawing her away from that which had been her 
only world, was one of the severest trials the experienced matron 
of the Refuge had encountered. 

Mrs. Raymond had been in the country a few weeks for her 
health ; and, when she returned, she found this Esther had been 
for three weeks in the institution, and was beginning to exert a 
very bad influence on the rest of the inmates. Thoughtful she 
went home: thoughtful, but not anxious; for the settled religious 
faith which had so strengthened her once weak character was 
proof against ordinary anxieties. Calmly could she meditate upon 
ways and means, when sure of a present, co-operating Holy 
Spirit; and no longer was she ‘‘driven to and fro,’’ when the 
path of duty lay straight before her. 

She took what her worldly friends, and perhaps some others, 
would have considered a strange resolution. 

The next day she sought a private interview with the young 
woman, and told her her own story. She began with her con- 
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versation with Mrs. Allyne, with the character and death of that 
good woman, with her anxieties about an only son, her misery 
about his ruined character and health; and on his soul’s condition 
and prospects did she dwell with tears and sobs of agony ! 

What a listener for such a commonplace history as this was, — 
a hardened girl of the town! one who had forgotten to blush, to 
cast down her eyes in the presence of virtue! It went deep. 
The perception of sin and misery was awakened. For the first 
time, a dim consciousness of her own soul, and its state, and 
its coming woe, was felt in the bosom of’ that poor wretch, who 
had been trained up in the haunts of vice. She, too, wept, and 
such tears as she had never shed before; for there was something 
in them of sympathy with another’s true grief, and that is ever 
purifying. 

They parted to meet again next day. The mother went away 
with a dawn of hope in her heart for even this almost lost sinner ; 
and the other stayed; subdued physically, because she had wept 
away some of her nervous excitability ; and spiritually, because 
she had known a new and good emotion. She had listened to a 
brief prayer, feeling that a God was somewhere, perhaps very 
near, listening also. 

The next day and the next, Mrs. Raymond was too sick with 
an influenza to leave her bed ; and she found it hard not to repine 
at being kept from so good a work. On the third day, she was 
able to sit up; and in her chamber she received a visit from Han- 
nah Shaw. The first glance at the woman’s face told of sad 
news. 

A young man, under whose charge Esther had been living 
before she came to the Refuge, had succeeded in opening a com- 
munication with her, and in enticing her away, upon a promise of 
marriage. Whether he would have fulfilled his promise or not, 
could never be guessed; for in the carriage, as he drove up to the 
lodgings he had hired for Esther, he had been attacked with deli- 
rium tremens, and with great difficulty had been conveyed to a 
bed. There, two police-officers were holding him down, while the 
terrified Esther had again fled to the Refuge, and revealed his 
condition and his name. It was Arthur Raymond. 

The scenes through which that tried mother passed during the 
next two days cannot be described. She saw faces and forms 
like the phantoms of a dream, in that terrible abode of sin. Hor- 
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ror-struck they were, though of vulgar and vicious expression, as 
she afterwards remembered. They came and went at the cham- 
ber-door, in spite of the precautions taken by her family physi- 
cian, nurse and servant, who protected her through the fearful 
interval. When the maniacal strength of the young man was 
exhausted in struggles and yells, he was carried almost lifeless 
from the haunts of infamy to the pleasant home of his infancy 
and innocence. There he lingered but a few days. Silent had 
been the ravages of disease in his system ; but it had left no power 
in his body to resist death, young as he was. And as little power 
had the sins, which brought disease, left in his soul for that en- 
counter. In speechless, groaning, impotent despair, he breathed 
out his stained spirit. 

And in strange, wretched perplexity did his mother question of 
his fate that long, long night; and many a time afterwards. 
Should she be comforted because he could sin no more? Was it 
indeed so? Had he gone beyond the reach of repentance and 
mercy? What was his state? 

Oh! sad, interminable, unanswered queryings, which the dy- 
ing sinner bequeathes to those who loved him on earth ! 

At Mrs. Raymond’s request, Esther witnessed that death-bed 
scene. She never again sought to quit the Refuge, till, with a 
changed heart and pure steady purposes, she found a quiet, remote 
home in the country. There she proved the possibility of tho- 
rough reformation by the power of God and Christ, and the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, even where sin had entered the sanctuary 
of a child's heart, and shut its doors apparently against the very 
angels of the Most High. 

Very quict was the lonely life of Mrs. Raymond. Widowed 
and childless, but no longer weak, unstable, and worldly, her soul 
lived upon prayer ; and her time and property were devoted to the 
relief of suffering and the cause of virtue. To her came the peni- 
tent for sympathy and encouragement; and to the misguided and 
erring did she go, — until the hair was silver upon her brow, and 
her limbs tottered, — with the words of Jesus on her lips, and his 
spirit in her heart. Her soul was fixed, her course steady, her 
confidence in the power of God unchanging; and so, with a 
strength not her own, she led many souls from darkness to light, 
from sorrow to joy, from sin to holiness. L. J. H. 





JOANNA BAILLIE. 


It will be easily believed, that, in spite of all the natural modesty 
and reserve of Miss Baillie’s character, the impression made by 
the appearance of one so highly gifted on those who had the hap- 
piness of being admitted to her intimacy was neither slight nor 
evanescent. ‘‘ Dear, venerable Joanna! writes one of those, “I 
wish I could, for my own or others’ benefit, recall, and in any 
way fix, the features of your countenance and mind! The ever- 
thoughtful brow, — the eye that in old age still dilated with 
expression, or was suffused with a tear. I never felt afraid of 
her. How could I, having experienced nothing but the most 
constant kindness and indulgence? I had heard of the ‘awful 
stillness of the Hampstead drawing-room ;’ and, when I first saw 
her in her own quiet home (she must have been then bordering on 
seventy, and I on twenty), I remember likening myself to the devil 
in Milton. I felt ‘how awful goodness is—and virtue in her 
shape, how lovely!’ One could not help feeling a constant reve- 
rence for her worth, even more than an admiration of her intel- 
lectual gifts. There was something, indeed, in her appearance 
that quite contrasted with one’s ideas of authorship, which made 
one forget her works in her presence, —nay, almost wonder if the 
neat, precise old maid before one could really be the same person 
who had painted the warm passion of a Basil, or soared to and 
sympathized with the ambition of a Mohammed or a Paleologus.”’ 

In a little tract, published about twenty years before her death, 
she indicates her religious creed. After studying the Scriptures 
carefully, — examining the Gospels and Epistles, and comparing 
them with one another, which she thinks is all the unlearned can 
do, —she faithfully sets down every passage relating to the di- 
vinity and mission of Christ; and, looking to the bearing of the 
whole, is able to rest her mind upon the Arian doctrine, which 
supposes him to be ‘‘a most highly-gifted Being, who was with 
God before the creation of the world, and by whose agency it 
probably was created, by power derived from Almighty God.” 
That she was no bigoted sectarian in religion, whatever she may 
once have been in poetry, is pleasingly shown by the following 
sentences. They occur in a letter to her ever-esteemed and 
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admired friend Mrs. Siddons, to whom she had sent a copy of this 
tract. They do honor to both the ladies : — ‘‘ You have treated 
my little book very handsomely, and done all that I wish people 
to do in regard to it; for you have read the passages from Scrip- 
ture, I am sure, with attention, and have considered them with 
candor. That, after doing so, your opinions, on the main point, 
should be different from mine, is no presumption that either of us 
is in the wrong, or that our humble, sincere faith, though differ- 
ent, will not be equally accepted by the great Father and Master 
of us all. Indeed, this tract was less intended for Christians, 
whose faith is already fixed, than for those who, supposing cer- 
tain doctrines to be taught in Scripture (which do not, when 
taken in one general view, appear to be taught there), and which 
they cannot bring their minds to agree to, throw off revealed 
religion altogether. No part of your note, my dear madam, has 
pleased me more than that short parenthesis (‘for I still hold fast 
my own faith without wavering’), and long may this be the case! 
The fruits of that faith, in the course of your much-tried and 
honorable life, are too good to allow any one to find fault with it.” 
—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


FREEDOM is not an end in itself, but a means only, — a means 
of securing justice and beneficence, in which alone is happiness; 
the real end and aim of nations, as of every human heart. 

Casting our eyes over the history of nations, we discern with 
horror the succession of murderous slaughters by which their 
progress has been marked. Even as the hunter traces the wild 
beast, when pursued to his lair, by the drops of blood on the 
earth; so we follow man, faint, weary, staggering with wounds, 
through the black forest of the past, which he has reddened with 
his gore. Let it not be in the future ages as in those which we 
now contemplate. Let the grandeur of man be discerned, not 
in bloody victories or in ravenous conquests, but in the blessings 
which he has secured, in the good he has accomplished, in the 
establishment of perpetual peace. — Charles Sumner. 
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Report of the Forty-second Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society. — In this document, one of the multiplied proofs of 
Rev. Dr. Parkman’s Christian fidelity and industry in discharging 
public trusts, occur the following passages : — 


“It is, moreover, worthy of our grateful observation, that, in giving this 
word, its Divine Author has most graciously adapted it to the diversities of 
mind, and even of taste, among his children. 

‘*May we not add to this, that, as in the outward world he has of his 
goodness provided for all that is essential to the support of his creatures, 
the woods and the forests for the materials of human habitation, the cattle 
upon a thousand hills with the fruits of the field for nourishment, — he has 
given fragrant flowers for the delight of the senses; so, with the essential 
revelations of his truth, he has in the exuberance of his love combined the 
highest beauties of which language is susceptible. And still, while the Bible 
surpasses all other productions of Eastern antiquity in sublimity and taste, 
it is among its peculiar excellences that it is free from the extravagances by 
which Eastern productions are disfigured, presenting always the great topics 
of which it treats with a justness and majesty altogether corresponding with 
their heavenly origin. 

“But incomparably beyond the beauty of the form in which it has pleased 
its great Author to exhibit it, are the truths and discoveries of the Sacred 
Word; confirming and extending all that uninspired reason could suggest ; 
making sure what reason had left doubtful; revealing what reason, with its 
highest efforts, could-not discover; and pointing with an unerring certainty, 
as with the finger of God himself, to the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

‘** When, then, in reference only to the Old Testament, the apostle asks, 
‘What advantage hath the Jew?’ and replying to his own question, says, 
‘Much every way: chiefly because to them are committed the oracles of 
God,’ we may adopt the answer, with far higher reason, for ourselves, to 
whom have been given a better covenant, and the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God; and may rejoice that in the Bible, which we circulate, we have 
at once a rule of life, a charter of social freedom, a sure defence of law, a 
remedy for sin, and the most effectual security of the temporal and eternal 
interests of man. 

“Hence we perceive, that the diffusion of the Scriptures is an object that 
should engage the efforts and zeal alike of the citizen, the philanthropist, 
and the Christian; religion in all its influences being not less conducive to 
the well-being of man in his social than in his personal and individual rela- 
tions; the friend at once of freedom and of law, the faithful ally of civil 
government, the defence of justice, the protector of humanity. So that 
whoever would advance human society and benefit his race must seek his 
light and guidance in the principles of inspired truth ; and we may not hesi- 
tate to pronounce, that every form and device of philanthropy in the removal 
of social evils, or the furtherance of human welfare, must fail when not 
commenced or pursued under its enlightening spirit.” 
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“‘ The Good Parishioner ” —is the title of a sermon that can- 
not be read without making the heart better, preached by Dr. 
Alexander Young, after the death of Benjamin Rich, Esq. The 
following passages are extracts : — 


“The good parishioner is not only a regular attendant in the Lord’s house, 
but he is a sincere and devout worshipper there. He is personally interested 
and engaged in all parts of the service, and does not harbor the thought that 
he has hired his minister at so much a week, as his substitute, to perform his 
worship for him. He does not believe in the efficacy of this sort of vicarious 
devotion. He unites with the choir in singing the praises of the Most High, 
and with the minister in all the acts of worship. He joins, with reverent 
demeanor and fervent piety, in all the ascriptions of praise, in all the offerings 
of thanksgiving, in all the confessions of sin, and in all the petitions for 
spiritual guidance and help. He listens to the sermon, not to criticize it as 
a work of art, a mere literary composition; not to detect flaws in its logic, or 
blemishes in its rhetoric; not to be entertained or excited; but to be made 
better by it, to be seriously impressed, to be incited to duty, to be weaned 
from the vain pomp and glory of the world, to be fortified against its mani- 
fold temptations and sins, and to be fitted for the glories and felicities of 
heaven. He listens to the sermon as though it was addressed directly to 
himself; and yet, at the same time, he is not so foolish as to take offence at 
the preacher, and charge him with personality, if perchance, at times, his 
own failings, or even his besetting sins, are undesignedly portrayed, and set 
in array before him. An old writer says, ‘It does not follow that the archer 
aimed, because the arrow hit. Rather our good parishioner reasoneth thus : 
If my sin be notorious, how could the minister miss it? if secret, how could 
he hit it without God’s direction?’ 

« Again, the good parishioner, taking it for granted that his minister is a 
right-minded and conscientious man, is not disposed to trammel him in the 
utterance of his opinions. He supposes that these opinions will be carefully 
and deliberately formed, after much study and reflection; and he is modest 
enough to think, that, on the great questions of theology and ethics, his 
minister may be reasonably supposed to be better informed than himself, — 
these being questions which it is his office and duty to ponder and investi- 
gate. ‘There is all the reason,’ says John Selden, ‘that you should believe 
your minister, unless you have studied divinity as well as he, or more than 
he.’ The good parishioner stands up for the liberty of preaching, as the 
good citizen does for the liberty of speaking and of unlicensed printing; and 
he would feel ashamed of sitting under the ministrations of one who dared not 
speak his mind on all subjects which it was fitting for the pulpit to discuss. 

“The good parishioner takes a deep interest both in the spiritual welfare 
and in the temporal prosperity of the parish to which he belongs. Being a 
religious man himself, he is desirous of seeing religion not only respected and 
honored, but exercising its proper and legitimate influence in the church 
and in the world. He is a religious man inwardly; he has the religious 
spirit, the witness within himself; and he manifests this spirit in his con- 
sistent character and in the rectitude of his daily life. He shows it in the 
transactions of business, in his domestic relations, in his social intercourse, 
in his deeds of beneficence, in his comprehensive charity, in his world- 


embracing philanthropy. 
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“He is also a religious man outwardly and visibly. He is not afraid or 
ashamed of being considered and called by the world a religious man. He 
confesses Christ openly before men, acknowledging his obligations and avow- 
ing his allegiance to him. He uses faithfully all the means of grace, and 
observes all the ordinances and rites of religion ; bringing his children to the 
baptismal font, and commemorating the Saviour’s death in the affecting ser- 
vice of the communion. He is not deterred from so doing by any vague doubts 
about the importance or utility of these observances. It is sufficient for him 
to know that they are appointed, having been instituted by Christ, or sanc- 
tioned by his use and example. He is desirous of obtaining all the holy 
influences they can impart to his soul; and he therefore observes them 
reverently and devoutly, nothing doubting. 

“ But our good parishioner is interested not only in the spiritual, but in 
the temporal, prosperity of the church to which he belongs. He knows that, 
in order that a religious society may prosper, its temporalities, its finances, 
must be attended to and cared for by some one. Accordingly, he always 
consents to serve in any office to which he may be called by his fellow- 
worshippers, and is ever ready with his hand, his tongue, and his purse, to 
promote the interests of the parish. He contributes largely and cheerfully 
to all subscriptions made in the society for religious and benevolent purposes. 
He never grumbles about the small tax-bill that is presented to him quarterly, 
nor does he pay it grudgingly; considering, as he does, that the sum which 
he annually contributes to the support of the institutions of religion, and for 
the religious instruction of his whole family in the church and in the Sunday- 
school, may perhaps be less than a half, or even a quarter, of what he pays 
for the education of a single son or daughter at school or in college. 

“The good parishioner likewise sympathizes with his minister in the 
arduous and wearing duties of his office, and is disposed to co-operate with 
him, and, as far as he can, lighten the heavy load of his cares. He is always 
ready, when called upon, to lend a helping hand to carry forward any mea- 
sures which the minister deems essential to the temporal or spiritual welfare 
of the church. He has faith enough in his good sense and sound judgment 
to believe that he will devise and recommend nothing that will not prove 
salutary and beneficial. Accordingly, he does not hold back, nor object, nor 
throw obstacles in the way, when any thing of this sort is proposed. There 
are many things to be done in a parish, which the minister may recommend, 
but which he cannot execute himself. Accordingly, there is wanted in every 
parish some one person, at least, who will stand ready to be the executive 
of the minister on these occasions. He must be a man of sound judgment, of 
prudence, of energy, of perseverance, who will carry out whatever he under- 
takes, will be disheartened by no rebuffs, chilled by no coldness, and put down 
by no opposition. Such an individual is invaluable in a parish; and the fact 
of its having such a one or not may be the turning-point in its fortunes, — 
‘articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz.’ Now, our good parishioner is pre- 
cisely that sort of man, always ready to act when called upon, and always 
performing what he undertakes. The minister requests him to have a cer- 
tain thing done. The good parishioner replies, ‘It shall be done.’ And 
next week it is done.” 





